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ABSTRACT \ r 

^ A^ alternative approach to achieve short-time 

enrollment stabilization based in part on experiences at the State 
■University of Ngw York, Geneseo, is described. It is suggested that a 
short-range effort' will not be enough to assure institutional 
vitality in the difficult years ahead. Short-ifange 'stabilization ' 
should be followed, by the integration of enrollment decision-making 
♦with Campus governance. Among the programs implemented in 1977-78 at 
the university are the * following:, an 'admissions interrtship program, 
adjunct recruiter program, student volunteer admissions program, 
'alumni volunteer admissions program, communi«iitions program, and 
departmental' liaison prograi^^s^ailing program was desijgned so that 
each -applicant received sopnaqPTng^f rom the college every week, 
including information on housing, a financial aids brochure, special 
edition of the student newspaper, and a career planning brochure. In 
1978 and 1979, increased acceptances <.of admission offers occurred, . 
and the quality of the freshman class climbed. The most important 
by-product7of ^hort-range stabilization is the develojmient of a 
comprefiensive management informatipn system on enrollment. However, 
recruiting and retention decision-making .cont jhued to be largely a 
peripheral matter insofar as campus go^rer nance was concerned. Efforts 
to' integrate it through liaison' systems , diVers^e cotomittee 
memberships, arfd continuous communication ^ere only partially 
successful. Structural changes designed to integrate enrollment 
decision-making with campus governance are outlined. (SW) 
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Note: The ideas and techniques advanced in this paper are to 
be developed in greater depth in a forthcoming monograph by 
F.R. Kemerer, J.V.'- Baldridge , and If.C. Green entitled 
Strategies for Effective Enrollment Management *to be published 

• by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities.' 
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"Short Range Stabilization Actions: 
. Good But Not Enough" 

hy . ' ^ 

Frank R. Kemerer 

^ The controversial issue of whether or not there will be a het Enrollment 
•declin| for higher ediSication in this decade will not be resolved until the - 
figures are tabulated.) But for many public and private colleges and 
universities, the answer is already in: enrollments have seriously de- . 

clined. Tlh^t can an institution do when faced with an enrol-lment short- 

'* ^ ^ ' 

fall? One approach'^Stto Send administrators to as many recruiting and. 

■ / - ' ■ ^ 

retention' workshops advertised in The Chronicle of Higher Education as 
possible and a#^he same tim^pr6niote the campus through^a bllizzar^of 
brochures., r,adio spots, posters, and the like. Not only such methods 
dangerously close ^panic-induced hucksterism, they also constitute a 
seriotJS drain on already strained* resources. ,A campus experiencing 
enrollfRent declines is in no position to spend time and money foolishly. 

c ^ j . 

- * The first part of tb}s paper sets forth an jiternative approach to aj;hieve 

short-term enrollment stabilization. It is based in part on the author's 

^ t * ' 

experiences at one State University of New York cajnpus and in. part on a 
, continuing^tudy of , enrol Iment management concepts and techniques. Even ^ 

though a s,uccessful short-rart^e effort can pay handsome dividends, it 
* will not be enough to^ assure institutional vitality in the touqh, years 

ahead, a point advanced in the second [iart. Unless short-range stabilization is 
followed by the integration of Enrollment decision making with campus 
governance^ the institution is likely to realize only a short respite from 



t 

enrollment problems. Not capitalizing on the fruits of short-rangfe 
stabilization v^ill truly bd a missed opportunity, carrying potentially' 
serious consequences for institutional survival. 



^ 



ENROLLMENT SHORTFALL: A CASE IN POINT ^ . 

The State University of New York (SUNY) College of Arts and Science 
at Geneseo is ond of thirteen arts apd science collegds~in the 29-campus 
state-iDperated SUNY system. It is located in the Village of Geneseo on the 
sl(^^^^he Geneseo Valley in Upstate New York, about 30 miles sputi? of 
Rochester and 70 miles east of Buffalo. ' Like its sister institutions^' 
Geneseo began as a teacher prepar^ion school, then transformed itsel-f 
into a liberal arts college awarding bachelors and masters degree-s. 
Largely residential, the campus boosted an enrollment of about 5300 FTE 
by the mid-1970s, up sharply from the 2000 st-udents of a decade before. 
Most of Tts students' come fprn the western part of the state, with a growing 
percent;age coming from the metropolitan New York City area/ 

. ■ ^ ■ ■■ : ' . ■ - ^ 

Enrollment Problems Surface 

In I97I, the campus granted admission to about -0 percent of the - 
total number of freshman applicants. But by 1975, the percent be^'ng 
admitted had dramatically indreased^ to* 84." percent/ This increase was 
necessary in order^to maintain a fneshman class. ^ize of about IgOO. 
students. Thus*;- as early as 1973 the figures -showed that the "yield" 
of enrolled students from those being 9rante4 admission had decVined sig- 
nificanqy. Apparently, mare and more stuclents ^ were choosing the college 
as a back-up instituTlion. 
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From the fall of 1975 to the fall of 1977, the recruitment situation 
worsened. The number of applicants in the applicant pool declined "by ^ 
nearly > 1000, and asja result, the size of the freshman class dropped by 
4Q0 students. 'A simultaneous decline in' the number of transfer sltudents 
. enrolling left the college 500 students s/ort. What was particularly 
' distiirbing about this eveql^was that the number of hig graduates in 

New York State was continurlog to increase! No significant decrease was 
expected until the end of the decade. ' If Geneseo was a.1 ready experiencing 
y declines, what woyld happen then? 

Equally disturbing was-the fact that^the financial. collapse of Nei^^ 
York Ci-ly in 1^75 had ushered in a period of retrenchment in SUNY. From 
# 1975 to;l977, a total of 2500 positions w§re deleted form^ the University's 
budget. Of these, 163 were faculty and 83 were professional staff members. 
Could deneseo recoup its loses in Sufficient time to avoid having to 



retrench a large number of employees? 



Stabi 



^ A 
Force 
This 
recrufi 



zation Actions Are' Initiatefd 



the initiation of the office of *the president', a, broad-based Task . 
on Recruitment' and Retention was^ established in the spring ofd977. 
as%^orce, conducting its work through subcommittees, focused on 
ting in the spring of that year,*with retention matters deferred 



untilj the next'fall. This paper will focus only on the^former., Among 



i ts 
admj 



Irst recornnendations was the structural realignment of the office of 
ssions with the office of the president:. The president accepted this 



reconmendation , brpadening it to include the offices of .financial aid, career 



planning and placetnent, and student orientetion. The executive • 
assistant to the ^)resident was given the responsibility of admfftistering 

the new unit, called Collegie Enrollment Policy and Planning (CEPP), along * 

^ * " - . '* . . 

with shared* responsibility with the vice president of academic affairs for 
the office of institutional research^ The president agreed with members 

of the Task Force that only structural realignment could assure high 

• . • t 

\ ♦• 

priority 'for recruiting, admissions, and retention matters, given the 
climate'of retrenchment. The pres-ident also accepted a Task Force j 
re commendation that a new departinenjt of publications Be established in the * 
office qf college relations to coordinate the development and adminis- 
tration W a college-wide publications .program. ^ ^ 

A three-day retrejtt, paid for i^ part by the SUNY Chancellor's^ 
Office, was held in the surmner of 1977 foe 40 key ^admini Orators, terwred 
and nontenured faculty members, and students to debate the preliminary 
recdmmendations of the Task Force and future mission of the college. If 
nothing else, this carefully planned sequence of discussions promoted 
A/arenesii among representatives of campus constituencies that enrollment - 
probleifls existed and were serious'. A fall faculty convocation- together 
wiVi dissemination^f the summer conference resource documeiHs and 
position papers kppt the issue alive among all memb&rs of the campus 
cormnunity. Not j|nly was understanding enhanced, the suggestions advanced 
through these many avenu^ served. to promote a positive attitude toward 
dealing with ttie|problem» . Up to this time, the campus had been content 
to- have a purposes'^nd priorities cormiittee prepare suggestions for adapting 
the college to a steadily ^shrinking \tudent body.^ The president, his key 



advisors, and mgjjibers of CEPP continually^asserted that the college could 
assert considerable control over its destiny if members'^of the campus 
coiTOunity would pull together. 

Central to^the stabilization action were efforts by the new. director 
of admissions (the previous director had retired) to revitalize the office 
of admissions. Beginning with an internal Ofjprations audi^, actions were 
taken to achi^eve , differentiated staffing, to streamline the flow of paper- 
work, and to assess staff effectiveness. At the same time, a host of ^ 
programs was b|ing developed. by CEPP admir>istrators to beef uf> recruiting 
in light of research findings now being reported by the offtce of institu- 
tional research. Numerous programs were implemented in the fall and winter 
of 1977-78. Space precludes describing more thdp a few of the more 
notable: ' . 

1. An Admissions Ifiternship Program : This program provided 

a much needed increase in admissions staffing at low cost. * 
At the same time, it offered an opportunity for the colVeg6's, 
•graduates interested in* student 'service Work to attain 
experience. Two interns w^ere selected from a number of 
applicants by a screening cqmmittee. They Were expected to 
function as full-fledged admissions officers under the supervision 
of the director of admissions. Eachwaspaid a stii^nd of $3000,' 



given room and board in campus housing, and an opportunity 
for tuition-free graduate study at a sister institution* 



An Adjunct Recruiter Program : This vastly increased school- 
by-school recruiting efforts by drawing on the services of 
t^ose administrators who previously had had softe admissions 
bffice experience. Seven administrators were able to be 
released from regular duties for one to two weeks of re- 
recruiting. The seven were J'iven an orientation program 

and appropriate materials ;f all scheduling^ was handled by 
« 

* the office of admissions. 

The Studen t Volunteer Admissions Program : Some 125 students, 

. j 

mostly freshen and .sophomotes* agreed tk meet with interested 

\ 

high school students over the Christmas and spring breaks 
in their hometown communities to acquaijit-^hem with campus 
life. These volunteers were given aij orientation program, 
appropriate ma.terials and the names and addresses' of 
students v/ho had either applied or expressed some interest ^ 
in the college. Letters were also sent to high schools in , 

^ their communities indicating the volunteers would be avail- 
able to meet with interested students. 
The Alumni Volunteer Admissions Program : Later^^the same 
approach used with student volunteers was used to assemble 
an enthusiastic alumni group to do field work on behalf 

• of the college, 

, Communications Pro^m : New equipment including dictaphones f 
counselors, small ^t continuous tape players, and word 
processing equipment vastly increased person-to-person communi 
cation, Varioi^s categories of names and addresses were placed 



on computer tape for instant retrieval and correspondence- 
A publicati'on program for admissions office stat>oneryj 
campus^ VI ewbool^, and similar items was, developed with 



rapi^ turn-around time. Latec* the. program was 
expanded tp include brochures for every academic de- 
partment. A telep|;ione watts line^-was added. Later, 
hi^h school and transl^f counselor newsletters were 
started, as was a Director's Newsletter circulated to 
' members of the campus community, Members^^af^CEPP put 
together high school counseling program called "Is 
Collegeiin Yqur Future?" to be presented at area high 
schools on^iia invitational basis. ^ 
6. Departmental Liaison Program : Each academic .department 

was asked by the president to name one person to work vnth . ^ 
^ theofficeof admissions, in corresponding with interested 

^ students, providing department tours, *and planning \ 

/ 

brochurfes. This'program received high visibility 
^ through orientation sessions and social events 

V 

hosted by -the president. 

The Results ^ ■ ^ ' ^ - 

Despite quadrupling the number of high school Visits in the fall of* 
* * J ^ 

1911 and the winter of 1978, the appl icaflli-ptSol continued to decline/ 

This v/as not unexpected, since the timeframe was so short. 
Later, the new effort paid off hanjlsomely in this respect, as the figures 
for 1979 and 1980 indicate. 

Because the applicant pool had not increased, an aggressive rein- 
forcement effort was begun to coincide with the end of the prime re.cruiting 



I 



a 
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period^ continuing until latelf^.i.ng vfhen applicants h,ad to 'decide 
where .they would enroll. A mailing program was designed so that each 
applicant received something from the college evejJ^y Aweek. 1^ the past, 
a huge packet had been sent iwhen a 'student was^admitted, .vn th little 
^ sent out thereafter. .A few of the items mailed include-d'housing information 
with a covering letter from the director of housing, a specially prepared 
financial aids brochure, a special edition of ,the student newspaper, and 

' V ' • ' \ ' 

a careerNplanning brochure wtth/a covering letter^from the dean of career 
planning and placement. The reinforcement campaigiVjiiilminated in a first- 
class, all'-day open house at which faculty and •the administration, in- • 
eliding th| president, were highly visible. - 0. • ^ 

Tihe statistics •show that the real payoff that first year*- came in the 

f r 

large jump in percent, accepting their offers of admission. The yield 
increased again, in 1579. At the s^me time the number of students ^a^lying 
only to Geneseo in the SUNY system rose sharply, reachi^ng a 127 percent 
increase lathe three-year period from 1977-1980. * • 

These aplicants are particlarly.v/elcome, sin/:e the enrollment yield af 
single applicants is almost double that of non-single applicants. y Even 
more pleasing, the quality of the freshman class steadily climbed' until 
by 1980, the mean SAT scores reached 1017, the beat since 1977, and the 
high school average reached 86.2, eQualling that of 1973. At this moment, 
Geneseo is experiencing its best year in recruiting to date ^despite 
declines in annual numbers of high school 'graduates in New York. State. 
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An Important By-Product ■ • 

The most. Important by-product of short range stabilization is the ^ 

.development pf a comprehensive management information system on enroll* 

ment. Without such information^ administrators have little but gu^ 

reactions to^^steer them. Enrollment research is not a one-time effprt 

but a continuous operation to monitar external and internal conditions. 

• > ^ J. 

Figuj^'e 2 outlines* the two types of data to oe produced. As indicated in 

I *■ ' "^-^ 

the figure; son^ information must be generated annually, while other 

information should be obtained periodically in the interest of systematic 

evaluation of campus programs and services; Mdst institutions have the 

capability ta.develop such an enrollment information system-on their , 

owr\ without spending precfous dollars on outside consulting firms to do 

this for them* And, with some .administrative .adjustment, institutions caa 

l.ikevrise draw on their ov/n talent to mdunt^^an effective marketing, program. 

Indeed, the decision to "farm out" research, and marketing to a public. 

relations firm may in trS^ instances be a sign that the campus cannot or 

will not take the necessary steps to put its own house in order'. 

1 Simply getting the data and then confining it^to the boundart^j of 

the admissions office is like clapping with one hand. For effective * ^ 

enrollment management to occur, all components of the institution— from • ^ 

the presidents office to the philosophy department— should utilize the 

informati on in " decisio n ma king . However, if 'the institution does nothing 

— - - - - - . ^ ^ J 

more than engage in short-range stabilization actions, it is unlikely' the 
data generated will stray very fa^'^eyond the office of institutional re- 
search and office of admissions. Siich seemed the situation at Geneseo. 



••.'•Ha^C '? Fi gure jb .." ENROLLMENT RESEARCH ' 



1. 



Annual Baseline-Line Infonfiatlon -. /f-.^:'.r.-< H^.' .> b. 

Trend data Ts years) on numben- In'appTicantpooU^. >> . 4. Survey of high school and transfer counselors' 



At ti tujii na 1 ' I n f orniati an' (coTitlnued) 



number and percent achiitted,-;and^"nuniber and <per-."', 'v .-. -*■ (Perlodicallyi 
cent enrolled (yield) hyi'^'^'^r^ ■ ^.'".y- V - i^r- . " , ^ a,, rmage^df institution 



. a. "Freshman, transfers, graduates 
, b. " Sex and race V::. •--'^.^-v. 
.c; Department/schodT .';..;v-.: - 
d.' .High school GPA rank " ' 
e*. .'SAT/ACT scores (quality Index) 

c. Trend tlata-as above on drop-outs -fV" '"^ 

3, ^rend data on student majors by department/ 
schoor ' .'.f ^ ; ' 

4. - Names -and-addresses of stalled students by 
. department/sct^ool . 

Attltudlnal Information* • ' i ' ' 

1. Survey of freshman, transfer, graduate appli- . 
cants to determine what factors prompted them 
to make application (Periodically) , • ; 
-a. Dii'ectory Information (sex, age, HSA, 

HSR, etc.) . ■. 
b. Reasons for applying . • 

■■s. c. Relative weight of inducement facWs . > 
d. Comparison with competltqrs; ■ :' ' 

Z: ^Survey of admitted itu^Ients who did not enroll** 
■ ' (PeriodiGnJly) - . ) ■ •. . 

»^ -a. Directory Infomatlon / 'V' 

•b. Heasons for hot enrol lino ."" ' ■ ■ 

3. ' Survey of newly'enrolled studeifts''(Annuany} 

a. Di retto.ry inforrtat ion • ' ' t ' • : ; *• . • ' 
^ . b. ^Reasons for enrolling " ' " 




b. Evaluation of recruiting compared' with 
^ r ^ comp'etition , . > IL 

c. Evaluation of information about campus^nd' 
. - programs * ; 

• ' " - * ^ 

5. 'Survey of Drop Outs*** (Annually) . ' . ' 
' 'a. .Directory informatfon . ; 

^ D. What doing now? - 

c* . Factors causing drop* out ' ^ 

d. 'Attitude toward campus services 

6. Survfey of Enrolled students (Periodically) 

a ^i* Directory information ^ - . 

. >b,. Attitude toward campus services 

7,. Survey of graduates (Annually) ^ 
, a. Directory information 

b. What doing hoi&? ^ ^ - 

,c. Reactions to college 
' d» Sugqpdtions^for change 



* Survey instruments are available from such groups as NCHEMS 
. . and ETS; where appropriate, local instruments can^also be 
. used. When time and mppey preclude conductj)v^ a comprehen- 
, sive study, telephone surveys-^ can serve^ as a^ s;top-gap measuri 

, ** A separate survey of sin^e applicants can be conducted— 
will highlight puTxlic-private dif;ferenc*s. 

•*** Can be separated 4nto dismissals and non-dismissals. Also, 
can^ do a^ talent'Nloss survey— those with a high GPA who 
did not return. • 
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' • . • GOOD BUT NOT ENOUGH • ^ 

Despite all of the activity and its positive results, JBembers of 
CEPh\were disturbed by the fact that recruiting and retention decision ' 
_^-^-r ^ making continued to be .largely , a peripheral matter insofar as campus 

governarvce v/as concerned. Efforts to int^rate it tl^rough liaison 
Systems, diverse conmittee membership^, and continuous communication were 
' onl>j)artially successful. Patterns of campus decision making remained 

o . » • " 

much as usual. Academic and student services program development were not 

as tutored as they might have been in terms of their impact on recruit- - 

« 

ment and retention. 

Two members of thf CEPP unit wrote a paper in 1978 on how this Klind 
spot could be remedied. Entitled "The Inte^rfial Dimensions of Institutional , 
\ » Marketingci"* the article argues that only through significant organizational 

restructuring can enrollment management become successful in the long run ^ 
Central to this thesis is the creation of a new top-level administrative 

V 

position (or redefinition of an existing one), tentatively identified as 
the vicfe president for institutional advancement. The person holding this 
position v/ould coordinate institutional planning and also would have line - 
responsibility for offices closely related to student recruitment and ^ 
retention. Offices which might fall into this category include admissions 

7 ^ 

*William L. Caren and Frank R. Kemerer, "The Internal Dimensions of 
Institutional Marketing," College an^Universi ty , Spring, 1979, pp. 



173-188. 
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and recruiting, fij^aTicicul aid r news, and. information, publications, 
j'nstitutiona] YeSearch, fund raising, alumni affairs, and career 
planning and placement.* Figure 3 provides the contrJist between short- 
range stabilization actions and ^ structural changes designed to 
Integrate 'enrollment decision making with campus governance.' 

' Most corporate^ organizations have high-ranking officers and. committees 
linking internal pl^ntng and resource allocation to the realities of the 
externa] world. So*' too musj^^col leges and universities shed their "ivory 
tower" governaAce characte/ in favor .of a^more open systems adnlini strati ve^ 
configuration. Jl^logic forgoing so is clear; the means to bring it 
about without creati^ng internal disruption are not. It may be, however, 
that colleges anlJ yni vej^slties which have undertaken short range stabili- 
zation action wil^^find their constituencies nrore willing to accept 
structural change in the interest of converting short range gains into 
* lasting patjterns% ^ ^ ^ 



*The details of such an aiWalgamation are discussed in the "internal 
Dimensio»S: ^article previously referenced. 



Figure^*. STAGES OF COLUGE ENROLLMENT MANAGEflENT 



Purpose 



SqopV 



Method 



Resu];t 
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Stage I: StablTization' 

\\ Halt enrollment decline to allow 
for planning and reorganization 

2. . Increase faculty awareness of 
the problem ^ * ' . 



2. 



■Focus /oh student recruitment 
(increase applicant pool and/jor 
enrol lee yield) 

Focus OH' student retention 
(decrease attrition) ^ , 



Broad-based task force ^ ' . 

a. Established jointly by senaler 
administration, student 
(government 

h. Support services provided 

c . Short repor ti ng ti mef rame 
(3-6'months) 



1. Enrollment data base established 



2w' 



3. 



Increase av/areness among campus 
constituencies 

Reconinendations tailored to 
institutional and i)idividual 
realities , 



Sta^e II: Integration 

Purpose Integrate enrol Iment It^anagement with 
campus administration v. • 



Scope Structural relationship pf enrollment 
planning and recruiting/retention- * 
related functions to central adminis- 
tration and del iberati ye bodies 



Method I. Reorganization of campus adminis- 

.tratipn tljrough: ^ - / 

a. 'New office at vice president lever 

b, . RealligniT^ent of existing vice presi* 
' dent office to. accommodate 

6nrollg3ent management ^ 

2. " Establishment of a Planning Committee 



Result 



a. Relates- decisions about academic 
^ programs and student services to 
enrollment shifts,' • . 



2, 



"Continuous monitoring of\ex 
environment 



tenia 1 



Program and service changes are 
-^'1 inked to enroJlment shifts 
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